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Approaches to the Measurement 
of Values 
By LOUIS RATHS 


evaluation because “values” and the “act of valuing” are 

either neglected entirely or at best receive only a minor 
emphasis. The point is made that many of our traditional 
educational objectives have little or no meaning until they 
are associated with “values.” Tolerance, for example, does 
not mean tolerance of everything; that type of tolerance is 
desired which protects or realizes certain values. Intolerance is 
the required objective when important values are threatened. 
Teachers would have more insight into overt behaviors, it is 
stated, if they could obtain more valid and reliable evidence 
concerning the values held by their students. 

In all probability this neglect of “values” is not accidental. 
In the first place, evaluators are not ordinarily concerned with 
philosophies of education; that is, with educational values. 
Commonly, too, they assist in the development of instruments 
or procedures which are directed toward evaluating parts or 
aspects of personality. 

This neglect of values and valuing, however, cannot be 
wholly attributed to the absence of a controlling philosophy on 
the part of evaluators. To obtain substantial agreement among 
competent, informed observers in the task of defining, valuing, 
and listing types of a student’s behaviors illustrative of this 
quality of living, has been difficult. In the Theory of Valuation 
John Dewey sees “valuing” as prizing, cherishing, holding dear, 
and also as appraising, judging, estimating. In a particular 
situation the mature, intelligent individual notes values which 
are being maintained or strengthened and values which are 
being threatened; but, further, he projects a plan for meeting 
difficulties and deficiencies. The initial job for the evaluator 
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and for all others who are concerned with guiding students is 
to get a record of their behavior in situations where there is 
opportunity for this comprehensive interaction to take place. 


ie Is not entirely true to say that the area of “values” has 

been overlooked by evaluators. In 1931 Allport and Vernon 
published a test based directly upon Edward Spranger’s Types 
of Men, which aims to measure the relative prominence of six 
basic interests or motives in personality: theoretical, economic, 
aesthetic, social, political, and religious.’ 

The Pressey X-O test gives students opportunities to reveal 
values. The first of the four parts of the test includes 25 lists 
of five words each, and the student is directed to cross out every 
word whose meaning is unpleasant—every word which is not 
liked. The second part consists of 25 key words each followed 
by a list of five words. The student is directed to cross out in 
each list all the words that are connected in his mind with the 
key word; he is also asked to circle the one word in each list of 
five which is most closely connected in his mind with the key 
word. In the third part 25 sets of five words each are presented 
to the student and he is directed to cross out everything which he 
thinks is wrong, everything for which a person may be blamed. 
In each set of five words he is asked to draw a ring around the 
one word which he thinks is worst—or least good. In the last 
section of the test 25 additional lists of five words each are 
presented and the student is asked to cross out everything 
about which he has ever worried or felt nervous, or which he 
may have dreaded. He is also asked to encircle the one thing 
in each list of five about which he has worried most. Obviously 
this whole test is associated with values. 

There are many psychological inventories and questionnaires 
which seek to have the student reveal his worries, problems, 
difficulties, dreams, and wishes. Interest questionnaires may also 
be interpreted in terms of values cherished or disdained by 
students. Attitude tests may be similarly interpreted. Among 
the latter, one developed by Hullfish and Tyler at the Ohio 
State University has served as a point of departure for many 
of the more recent scales developed by the Evaluation Staff 
of the Progressive Education Association. The Hullfish-Tyler 
test attempts to measure attitude toward and consistency of 

1 Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXVI (October-December, 1931), p. 3- 
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attitude with respect to the acceptance or rejection of pairs of 
statements representing democratic conflicts or confusions. 

The Evaluation Staff of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion has developed some instruments which attack the problem 
of values in more direct fashion. The student is presented with 
a series of social problems, with three or four solutions for each 
problem. He is directed to check the course or courses of 
action acceptable to him and from a list of reasons to select 
those with which he supports his conclusions. The test is 
designed to reveal the presence or absence of democratic values 
as these are related to individualism, co-operative group action, 
democratic rights and privileges, property values, human values, 
the values which are ordinarily associated with compromise. 


I SOME schools students keep diary records or “logs” of what 

seem to them their most significant experiences. Obviously 
the majority of these are incomplete in the form in which they 
are shown to teachers, but it is undeniable that these records 
are potentially rich for the interpretation of values. Records 
of reading, of radio listening, of motion-picture viewing are 
also possible sources of value expression. Anecdotal records of 
significant behaviors are other sources of valuable data. 

Essay reports and examinations may be fruitful sources of 
values. The major difficulty has been associated with the 
interpretation of student writings. One way to minimize this 
difficulty is to sharpen the assignment or to make it definite. 

In one of the courses in the professional education 
curriculum at Ohio State University, students visited many 
Columbus social institutions whose purposes are related to the 
growth and development of children. During their visits the 
students were directed to observe closely what was going on, 
to relate these activities to the purposes of the institution, to 
draw some inferences from their observations, and to 
recommend different purposes or procedures where they noted 
defects or deficiencies. Each student, during the course of one 
quarter, made 20 or more such written reports of his visitations. 
These reports were then subjected to the following analysis. 

On special forms drawn specifically for this purpose, all 
value words and phrases listed in the student’s essay report 
were written in one column. Whole sentences with unitary 
value connotations—which lost some of their essential flavor 
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when the attempt was made to break them up into words and 
phrases—were copied on another part of the form. A student’s 
sensitivity to problems of individual children was noted. If 
the report included recognition of specific social problems, these 
were listed in the form. Evidences of good and poor thinking 
were also itemized. When this record of value words, phrases, 
and sentences was completed, the data were classified in terms 
of the evidence of a directing philosophy, of insights into human 
behavior, of recognition of resources in the observed situation, 
of logic, of characteristics of personality noted, of identification 
with the boys and girls observed, of relationship between the 
observed situation and social factors outside that particular 
institution in terms of preoccupation with things as contrasted 
with processes. 


I ONE instance all of the essays written by one student were 
analyzed independently by seven graduate students. The 
following report was based upon one such intensive analysis 
of a series of essay reports. 

1. Directing philosophy— 

There is no evidence of the direction which H.B. wants to take or 
wants the world to take. 

The aims which she thinks each young person should achieve are: 
to adjust himself to normal living, to develop his abilities and interests, 
to live in a happy home, to fit into the social system, to become a useful 
citizen, to enjoy school life thoroughly, and to save himself and his par- 
ents trouble and worry. The general outline is without vision and 
without force. 

H.B.’s outlook on society is a structuralized one. Nowhere is there 
indicated a sensitivity of the necessity of seeing the child in the situations 
which she is discussing. 

2. Insights into human behavior— 

H.B. sees some relationship between the school and the life adjust- 
ment of the child. She emphasizes the teacher’s conduct and the conse- 
quent liking or disliking for school. She wishes the teacher would take 
a daily interest in the student so that his enjoyment of school might be 
furthered. She sees that mother love and a happy home are interrelated. 
She sees that the facilities of the social institution which she visited are 
inadequate and ill-suited to the children. She believes that religion and 
moral training, if properly done, would be a way to forestall the 
entrance of these children into “the criminal population of tomorrow.” 
She sees that playgrounds and good reading materials might also help 
moral training. She sees that the present background of these children 
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is inadequate for proper understanding of the present religious lessons. 

The fact that she gave one youngster pencil and paper was an indica- 

tion of a feeling that “feeding this interest” would probably further 

adjustment. There were some astounding omissions so far as insights 
were concerned. She failed to mention the adjustment of these children 
to conditions in the social institution. She was not at all sensitive to the 
fact that causation is generally multiple. She seems to conceive of 
society as a fixed thing and misses the notion of a creatively evolving 
social order. She neglected to see the part which children themselves 
might play in the reconstruction of their own personalities and in the 
reconstruction of society. ‘This seems to be a job for adults so far as 
she is concerned. No values mentioned could be construed as showing 
any insight into the place of this social institution in our society. She 
failed to mention home background as a social problem of great scope 
and significance. She mentioned religion and moral training but over- 

looked the place which the school might have in the reconstruction of a 

moral point of view. 

3. Logic— 

The logic revealed in the three papers here considered is both good 
and bad. She does relate environmental factors to present situations, but 
she views causation as a single factor which can be put in such simple 
syllogisms as: 

a. If you have a happy home and mother love, then will come adjustment to 
normal living and a love for home. 

b. If given a chance to develop in a happy home, then the boy will fit into our 
social system and make a useful citizen. 

c. Given the personal interest of a teacher and encouragement by a teacher 
from day to day, then the boy would have enjoyed his school life more 
thoroughly and hence would have saved himself and his parents much 
trouble and worry. 

d. “However, it must be that his main trouble lies in his home environment 
and training.” 

e. She referred to children of this “type.” She missed seeing, perhaps, that 
these children differ much more than they are alike. 


4. Characteristics of personality noted— 

H.B. seems to select for attention certain aspects of character. 
Of the boys, she mentioned bashfulness, shame, eagerness to talk, boast- 
fulness of deeds, ability in art, interest in art, niceness, courtesy, 
deception, dishonesty, and soured outlook on life; of the girls, bashfulness 
and shame; of the group as a whole, noisiness, “the criminal population 
of tomorrow,” and this “type” of children; of the WPA worker, she 
said that he “sat in a corner watching,” “he threatened boys for making 
noise,” and “he lacked sympathy for the boys”; she noted only one 
characteristic of the teacher—that she “hollered.” There is no mention 
of drives, needs, motivations, worries, problems, or goals. 
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5. Identification with boys and girls— 

There is less of such identification on the part of H.B. than one would 
expect from a prospective teacher. There is no placing of herself in the 
position of the students, and hence a certain absence of sensitivity to 
individual problems. 

6. Relation of a situation to outside factors— 

Here again, H.B. reveals a lack of insight into problem situations. 
While she does mention home and the family, these are not related in 
any specific fashion to the problem of truancy. Moreover, she does not 
think of the interrelationships of this problem and the boys with friends, 
relatives, and other associated social institutions. 

7. Preoccupation with things and processes— 

A scrutiny of problems noted by H.B. leaves the impression that she 
is more interested in things as values, with material objects, than in the 
processes of living and interacting with other people. Possibly she 
believes that if certain things were provided in the environment, certain 
processes culminating in unfortunate effects would be eliminated. 

8. Recognition of the possible alleviation of problem conditions— 

H.B. found the present social institution inadequate and ill-suited. 
She did recommend the addition of playgrounds and good reading mate- 
rials. In both these cases, however, there is no evaluation of present 
resources, but instead a criticism and a recommendation. I should 
say that this girl might well have her attention directed to the resources 
whose better utilization might culminate in the betterment of society and 
the enrichment of individual lives. 


HE foregoing analysis will be recognized as “beyond the 
data,” as a series of inferences whose validity and 
reliability in the conventional sense cannot be vouched for. 
Such value descriptions get their test, however, in the extent 
to which they facilitate a better understanding of students and 
prove useful in improving the teaching-learning process. 
The work involved in thus analyzing essay reports requires 
much time and close application. If the freshness, the individu- 
ality, the freedom of expression ordinarily associated with 
voluntarily written essays is not to be lost, great care must be 
taken in the construction of so-called substitutes. Most of the 
objective techniques mentioned in this article are restrictive 
in nature: the students must choose from the values offered 
and all too frequently the instrument is not flexible enough to 
reveal the widely differing patterns of values held by students. 
Most of them were not designed as tests of values and need to 
be redesigned if they are to serve that purpose primarily. 
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In the second place most of the instruments are directed to 
“aspects” of values or valuing. The student does not have 
free opportunity “to size up” a situation; to note resources, 
weaknesses, shortcomings, problems; to project courses of 
action; to foresee difficulties; and to decide on a program. 


HEN this general topic of values and valuing is brought up 

for discussion with teachers, they frequently ask how 
students can be stimulated to reconstruct, to rethink their 
present values. The following incomplete list of techniques 
was developed through wide reading, through observation 
of teachers and lecturers, through study of advertisements, and 
through discussion with colleagues at Ohio State University: 


1. Show how derived—Sometimes teachers are able to bring to a student an 
understanding of the origin of his values, the environmental conditions in 
which they were valid, and to illustrate how conditions have changed. 

2. Emergent shifts in the environment—The force of national and interna- 
tional efforts frequently brings about or illuminates the immediate future and 
calls for a reorientation of values. Frontier thinkers perform the function of 
making us ready to change values. Teachers may note these new requirements. 
3. The problem attack—Many teachers are committed to the notion of bring- 
ing to students realistic experiences with present-day problems. Alternative 
courses of action are pointed out, a variety of consequences is hypothesized, 
values are made clear, and the student is given a realizing sense of his obliga- 
tion to choose and to test. The emphasis here is on choice and consequences. 
4. Providing a new environment—Not infrequently teachers believe that a 
good procedure for individuals is to recommend a change in environment. In 
these instances, the assumption is made that association with the values tran- 
scendent in the new environment, and functioning there, will bring about 
changes that are desirable. 

5. Unifying the cultural institution—Many teachers believe that if values are 
to be clarified and loyalty pledged to them, the school must represent these 
values in its everyday functioning. 

6. Rewards and penalties—On the surface at least, individuals are extremely 
influenced by the system of rewards and penalties operating in an institution. 
Force, fear, threats, failure, insecurity, and the like, are not infrequently 
used as motivating devices to get other persons to share their points of view 
—to rethink any values which are in conflict with theirs. 

7. Ridiculing the student—Perhaps this is a method which is only illustrative 
of rewards and penalties. It is so commonly used that it is brought out here 
as a separate category. Many teachers make use of it. Their effort is directed 
toward embarrassing students and thus getting them to consider a change in 
their point of view. 

8. Restriction of opportunities—Bareness in the curriculum and narrowness in 
the vision of the faculty operate to restrict the number of values from which 
the student is to choose. To the extent that only one set of values is allowed to 
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be thought about, we may say that this is a technique employed to get students 
to accept that value. 

9. Propaganda, ballyhoo, emotionalizing—The advertisers have brought this 
technique out into the open. The trick here seems to be to endow the projected 
values with a halo, to identify them with other things that are great and good 
and holy. Naturally, there is restriction involved here, too; but there is more 
than restriction—there is glorification of what is offered. 

10. Quotations of authorities—It is commonplace for authorities to be quoted, 
the assumption being that if some outstanding personage has accepted the 
value, it should be accepted by the student. 

11. Psychological analysis and reports—There is a group in the educational 
field which believes that if students are apprised of the values which they have, 
and these are made quite clear, the students will then re-examine and recon- 
struct these values. 

12. Broadening experiences—There is a trend emerging which involves in- 
creasing the range and quality of experiences of students. This trend is 
revealed in the appeal to community surveys, excursions, radio and motion- 
picture experiences, bringing the community into the school, and the like. 
The idea is that if values are experienced in the actual flux of living and then 
reflected upon, reconstruction in values will follow. 

13. Attaching the new value to cherished old values—tIn institutions where 
teachers are rather definitely committed to bringing about changes and are 
willing to indoctrinate for those changes, they frequently tempt students to 
accept a new value by pointing out to them that so far as their own lives have 
been successful and rich in meaning, they have been representative of the new 
values which are being proffered. Not infrequently adjectives such as “big- 
gest,” “best,” “first,” “costliest,” are values which appeal to individuals. If 
the new value can be associated with these, it is more likely to be accepted. 

14. Utilizing friendship—Some teachers try to make warm friends of their 
students. These teachers feel frequently that changes in values often follow if 
the friendship can be established. In other words, to the extent that students 
“like” their teachers, they will also adopt the values of those teachers. There 
is much evidence in the psychiatrical field that this is not an uncommon method 
for achieving goals. 

15. Giving or attributing possession—Our large commercial institutions fre- 
quently make use of this technique. They allow the potential buyer to take 
the automobile or other products for a day or longer. In the field of abstrac- 
tions, some teachers frequently feel that by attributing to students a belief, 
they will in time come to hold it. Often this is wishful thinking. 

16. Presentation of conflicts—The technique is frequently employed of indi- 
cating to a student that he is believing both “black” and “white.” The 
assumption is that it is hardly necessary to do more than to indicate his 
dilemma. The student will resolve the conflict and develop new values. 

17. Respect for the integrity of a teacher—In some instances, students do not 
accept teachers as authorities nor do they accept their values because of friend- 
ship’s sake. Rather, experiences over a period of time have convinced them that 
the teacher possesses integrity, sincerity, competency, and a certain disinter- 
estedness in the discussion of critical problems. These characteristics result in 
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Values in a Work of Art 


By JAMES W. GRIMES 


psychological condition of the organism from which art 

expression issues. Opinions in answer to the question, 
Where does the work of art come from? in the main cluster 
about the following four theories: 


| Nour modern theories exist regarding the motivation or 


First, art arises from an inward state of confusion and conflict. The 
organism is out of relationship with its environment, and a return to 


equilibrium is sought through expression. The stressed value is here 
therapeutic. 


Second, art arises from sheer pleasure of exercising mental and 
physical facilities. —The important value here is recreational. 

Third, art arises from an inward state of harmony and equilibrium, 
from contemplation or realization (possibly partial) of what is con- 
sidered primal truth. The art work is the product of the desire of the 
individual to pass on for moral reasons the truth he has contemplated. 
The emphasized value in this instance is religious. 

Fourth, art arises from a perception of social conflicts within the 
environment and from a desire to bring about satisfactory changes 
toward an optimum condition. The value implied is societal good. 


The purpose of presenting this brief of art theory is not to 
establish a point of departure for philosophical speculation 
as to the relative truth of the several theoretical conclusions. 
Such an approach has dominated a consideration of the arts, 
with the result that a mass of frequently unintelligible verbiage 
reposes in our libraries, of some value to the aesthetician, phil- 
osopher, or historian, but of questionable value to the 
practicing artist and art teacher. This approach has made 
possible confusions in modern concepts of art. 

The notion is slowly forming that if we as artists and art 
teachers are to assume the initiative in leading an attack on the 
real issues involved, if we are to justify our existence in the 
modern world, we must adopt a new attitude. We must find, 
on the basis of our own experiences, just what we mean by art 
and just how it functions for us and for society in this our 
world today. Further, we must express our findings in scientific 
language, our conclusions must be based on controlled observa- 
tions, our results must be capable of verification. We do not 
attempt in this paper an answer to the question just raised. 
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Fig. 1. The drawing made by a sophomore student which is here interpreted. 


It is an important question, to be sure, but, with our present 
techniques of art research, one that must await the results of 
prior studies on the perimeter of the field. 

We have inherited two notions from the nineteenth century 
which found general agreement in that period and which 
are generally held as valid today. These notions center upon 
the hypothesis upon which the study reported in this paper 
was formulated. The first of these concepts is stated in the 
form of a question, Is there anything about the artist clearly 
defined in the forms he makes? The affirmative answer to this 
question can be established as one criterion for defining art. 
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For if art is anything more than a mechanical objective 
rendering of what is observed, that must come from the artist 
himself (there is no place else for it to come from). Something 
of him must color, stain, and evaluate the observed condition 
which he records in the art work. The second notion is defined 
by the question, Does the work of art express anything? Here 
again the affirmative answer establishes a criterion for the 
definition of art. The dictionary defines expression as the art 
of pressing out—the art of showing, manifesting, or revealing, 
especially indication of feeling, spirit of character, and the like. 

How many different attitudes there might be in a group 
of students visiting an institution for the blind for the first 
time! And how revealing of the psychological and philosophical 
complexion of those students a record of their attitudes would 
be. A photograph taken by each student during the visit would 
give us no hint of the rich complexity of the student who took 
the photograph, his likes, his dislikes, his beliefs, his loves, his 
hates, his fears, the central value system by which he lives. 

We are beginning to realize in education that it is just this 
rich human complexity that we need to understand and know 
about. We are beginning to realize that education implies, first, 
the releasing of the individual from consciously or unconsciously 
acquired restrictions that hamper his growth, and second, that 
our job is to give the individual the opportunities and the 
environment appropriate to his self-development. We can 
do neither unless we develop far more accurate instruments 
than we have at present to evaluate the successive changes of the 
individual while he is under our guidance. Granting, then, that 
a record of a student’s experience which contained what he saw 
and how he saw it would be of great value for educational 
purposes, and granting that a drawing or painting which comes 
in the art category must not only contain an objective record of 
what is seen but must also embody something of the artist 
himself, and granting that a work of art is expressive, then the 
creative productions of students have an important, in fact an 
inestimable, value in education as instruments for delving into 
qualities or aspects of students. 


N ORDER to gain some understanding of this problem we 
have formulated the following hypothesis: A drawing or 
painting having art value will also contain some important 
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qualities of the artist’s human constitution. Further, it is possible 
for an individual, from the data supplied by an art work, to 
perceive and specify those qualities. The following portions of 
this article are presented in support of our hypothesis. 

We reproduce in Figure 1 a drawing by John Brown, a 
college student who has had some art training and who plans 
to become an art teacher. He is a Sophomore. After a trip 
to an institution for the blind, John handed his teacher a 
required written report of his experiences, but also gave the 
teacher the drawing we reproduce here. He made it, he said, 
because he wanted to do it. The drawing was handed to the 
author with the information that a student had produced it 
after a visit to an institution for the blind. The question was, 
What can you make of it? With no other data than those 
furnished by the drawing itself, without having seen the 
individual, without knowing his age, sex, or previous educational 
experiences, the author made an analysis of the drawing in 
terms of what was revealed by the student. Subsequently, his 
papers written during the quarter when he made the drawing 
were studied (ten in number). Reports from his teachers were 
gathered. A report on what his fellow students thought of him 
was secured. His results on various psychological tests were 
analyzed. Finally, the student was interviewed by the author, 
a careful record being kept of this interview. The following 
are excerpts from the tabulation of these two sets of materials: 
From the drawing— 

The qualities in the drawing point to a dominantly masculine individual. It 
can be said with a relative degree of certitude that the subject is of the mascu- 
line sex. Were the individual of the female sex we would expect to find 
numerous sex symbols, as sex conflicts would exist to an intense degree. The 
absence of sex symbols in the drawing is one of its significant features. We 


can assume that sex problems do not exist or are so deeply hidden as to be, at 
this particular stage of the individual’s growth, of no consequence in behavior. 


This statement was confirmed by observation of the boy. 


Interpretation 

From the drawing— 

The materials used are India ink 
applied with a brush (around the 
border only), lead pencil, and conte 
crayon. The most striking aspect of 
the drawing, namely, the sharp con- 
trast set up between the exterior 
world of sense and the interior world 





Student’s Comments 

From the interview— 

Yes, the central part is mostly with 
pencil; that is the way it ought to be 
—that is the way a person sees it. The 
conte crayon is richer somehow and I 
used that in these other areas. They 
are more important; that is the feel- 
ing part. 
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From the drawing—[ Continued | 

of feeling, is clearly defined in the 
use of the materials. The central tri- 
angle representing external reality as 
viewed objectively is executed en- 
tirely in pencil. All of the other areas 
representing subjective experiences of 
the individual are appropriately dif- 
ferent in technique, the conte crayon 
being the dominant material used. 
The relative importance of these two 
worlds to him is clearly placed on the 
subjective, the inwardly seen. 


This logical use of materials is indica- 
tive of the constitutional behavior of 
the individual. There are few evi- 
dences of changes or erasures, no in- 
dications of intellectual attempts to 
“get the drawing right.” The draw- 
ing was made with an uninterrupted 
flow. This lack of hesitancy, this go- 
ing directly to the solution without 
“maybe this would be better, or 
maybe I should do that” will be 
found to be a fundamental character- 
istic of the individual. 
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From the interview—[ Continued | 
What was behind it all [the drawing] 
was probably my concept that the 
blind have feelings inside as compared 
with the person who can see outside 
but who often misses everything 
really, getting only the surface of 
reality. The blind inside have more 
light than we who can see. I put 
more dark around this man [the mask 
to the right] because he is actually 
more in the dark than the other; the 
blind can see things, too, but it is not 
in their eyes. 


People are not important outside. It 
is their physical character, not how 
they look; it is how they are inside 
that matters. 


I was impressed by the way the blind 
could run around in the gymnasium 
without bumping into each other. 
Just like seeing in the dark for them. 


Well, when I made the drawing I 
just sat down, not knowing exactly 
what I was going to do except there 
was some kind of a vision there; I had 
the feeling but I did not know how I 
was going to express it. I just started. 
First of all I thought of having a 
man on one side, and one on the 
other. Then it just got started com- 
ing out of me after I got to drawing. 

In most things I do I just go ahead 
and do the thing and it comes out all 
right. I’m pretty much for taking 
things as they come; it nearly always 
turns out for the best. 


In the first place everything is kept 
so clean and orderly [referring to the 
institution ]. 


The student’s written reports were all presented on the 
same kind of paper, with the same pen and ink. In the writing 
itself we see that he always takes off directly from the point at 
issue thus: “We are asked to write a paper on what we really 
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believe,” or “I learned a lot of things when I was in high 
school,” or “My social recreation plan is. . .,” or “I visited the 


Gallery of Fine Arts and...” 


Interpretation 

From the drawing— 

The thought processes of the indi- 
vidual are entirely logical. He is not 
emotional, does not jump to conclu- 
sions, works at a steady pace, and 
accomplishes what he sets out to do. 
Initiative is strongly marked. History 
and sciences are major interests. He 
is self-reliant. 


Religion of a mystical type is the most 
important force in this individual’s 
make-up. The basic concept here is 
of God within man, of the inward 
revealed light as being the sole cri- 
terion for action. The design is un- 
usually rich in symbols of a mystic 
origin—the two masks representing 
the duality of body-spirit, the tri- 
angles, the oval aura or halo around 
the inward seeing mask, the emana- 
tions from the mask, the triad stars, 
the single star, et cetera. God is fig- 
ured in the cross in the upper triangle 
and again the flag-God symbol in the 
lower triangle (God is plus or equals 
the unconscious). God is happiness 
when loyalty to him is affirmed. The 


Student’s Comments 
From a paper, “Marking a Social 
Attitudes Test”— 
I am not putting much thought to 
the grading of this test because I do 
not think it matters what kind of a 
mark you get on it. Your beliefs are 
still your beliefs even if everyone dis- 
agrees with you. That does not make 
them right. So I do not think low 
scores mean anything here. In high 
school I liked French and history best 
—French probably because of the way 
it was taught. The teacher put life 
into it. I liked sciences, but I had 
trouble getting them. I heard that 
they were hard and I did not think I 
should like them but I took them 
anyway. I still wanted to find out 
what they were about. 
From a paper, “My Community”— 
You have to look out for yourself in 
this world, give as well as take and 
vice versa. Just exactly as if you were 
brought up by being thrown in a 
creek and you had to swim, or play- 
ing basketball without a referee. 


From the interview— 

The whole idea behind it was some 
notion of a superperson in everything. 
That is the whole idea of the draw- 
ing. I put rays in because that is one 
way of expressing the light coming 
out of a body, from the inside. A ray 
is the best way of expressing light or 
some feeling. In nearly all the design 
work I make I use rays of some kind. 
I do not know why. I have done it 
in several things. It seems to me that 
it is something you cannot get hold 
of, something inside you cannot 
grasp, something in the future or 
eternity. When you look at the sun 
drawing up water from the earth, you 
feel something is there; you do not 
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From the drawing—[ Continued | 
mouth expresses God’s benign quality ; 
his other senses are closed, again re- 
ferring to the invisible entity within, 
which can be expressed but not seen 
or heard. 


He is not interested in people except 
as they are part of institutions. The 
student actually has no respect for 
the rights of others, although he will 
give lip service to democratic ideas, 
partly because he has never thought 
deeply on the matter and partly be- 
cause he tends to accept the prevail- 
ing mode of thinking when it does 
not impinge on his personal concerns. 
In the same way he accepts the tenets 
of his church largely because he has 
never allowed his unconscious proces- 
ses to be examined in the light of a 
clear realistic look at himself in rela- 
tionship to his environment. He is 
self-centered. 


The major conflict in the individual 
lies in an inward searching for an as 
yet unrealized stability which is in 
conflict with a perception of a con- 
fused world he cannot understand. 
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From the interview—| Continued | 
know what it is, but somehow you 
start wondering what it is all about. 


Yes, I have always been pretty re- 
ligious. I went to the Methodist 
Church, Sunday School, and belonged 
to Epworth League. I do not think 
it really affected me much though. I 
have never thought much about re- 
ligious matters. ... 1 take things 
on the outside more or less as they 
come, in a sort of unreligious manner 
I suppose. 

From a paper— 

The only way they can grade you on 
this [attitudes] test is how you 
ranked with the rest of the students 
and their beliefs, which does not 
mean much to me. I am going to be- 
lieve my way until proven differently. 
It is wonderful how the blind can do 
something useful and to them the 
work is probably play. 

I do not think we realize how im- 
portant our reading is to us. It is one 
of our most important means of gain- 
ing information both for use and 
pleasure. If we were not able to read 
we would be lost. 


I think it is wonderful that they [the 
blind] have an opportunity to go to 
an institution like that. I could see 
nothing better for them and can at 
the present find no improvement. 


The employment situation at home is 
rather bad. A coal mine which has 
operated for years has closed down, 
putting about two hundred men out 
of work. The only employment 
offered there is in a store, business 
place, or on the state highway. If 
you have not a job there, you are out 
of luck; there are more people there 
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From a paper—|[Comtinued | 

than jobs. Consequently outside help 
is necessary. WPA constitutes the 
majority of jobs in County at 
the present. How long this will last 
I do not know, and if this fails I do 
not know what will happen to our 
town. There are more groceries, meat 
markets, barber shops, and filling sta- 
tions than the town can handle. Very 
discouraging for the young people. 





Everyone is friendly and everyone is 
always willing to help or participate 
in any function that will be of inter- 
est to the community. I do not be- 
lieve any place could be better in 
uniting for any good cause. Every- 
one there is a good citizen and takes 
an active part in almost everything. 
He sees the problems of his community objectively; they 
are removed from his personal concerns. No strong emotional 
reaction is indicated; he is quite matter of fact. He may see the 
contradiction between the two statements selected from his 
paper, but it apparently does not occur to him that he has any 
responsibility toward resolving them or striving to find a 
solution, or in any way to make a contribution. 


ESULTs of a test on social attitudes reveal that John is not 
consistent in his attitudes—he shifts from a liberal to a 
conservative position. For instance: 


Uncertain Consistent 
Labor and unemployment... . 76 percentile 33 percentile 
NE pict argc ina yo cinly em 83 percentile 16 percentile 
ae 77 percentile 25 percentile 


We can conclude from these figures that John is guessing, 
or that he is not interested in these problems, or that he has 
done no thinking about them, or that they have not yet touched 
his personal concerns. 

There is, we believe, a close correspondence between what 
the author saw in the drawing and what the individual revealed 
of himself through other modes of expression. The following 
are points on which the interpretation of the drawing and the 
evidence from the other sources failed to agree. 
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Interpretation 
From the drawing— 
He is lonely, not popular with his 
classmates, has few friends. 


He is of medium height, not fat, but 
heavy set. He is energetic and tense; 
his movements are rapid and jerky. 
He is blond with light eyes. He has 
pronounced nostrils; his ears are 
small; his mouth is wide; he has a 
short neck. 
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Student’s Comments 
From the interview— 
I make friends easily; they mean more 
to me than anything else. I had 
rather have friends than money. 
I like to mix with people, though, 
and I always help other people. I 
think I get a big satisfaction out of 
helping people. 
To be able to participate socially is 
one of my greatest desires. 
I was usually active in all the clubs 
in school and was a class officer each 
year in high school. 
I see what you mean about the 
drawing; it does give the idea of a 
person who wants to keep his feelings 
to himself. Some people are like that; 
they get self-pitying and are not in- 
terested in others and do not want 
them monkeying around. I have 
always associated with everyone. 
From a paper, “My Community”— 
The good old swimming hole, ice 
skating on the creek, pep meetings, 
and basketball in the alleys—that is 
where you learn to do things and have 
things in common. It is so much like 
the outside world. 


I see what you mean—the features of 
the masks do not in any way resemble 
me. I cannot remember thinking 
anything about them looking like any- 
one. You say that they might repre- 
sent the way I should like to look. 
Well, that is possible. I am short and 
slight and they are bold and stocky. 
In my other drawings, now I think 
of it, 1 always tend to make my fig- 
ures heavier. Yes, in high school I 
did have a feeling of inferiority in 
relationship to my size. 1 got over 
it though.* 


The only points in this last interpretation which correspond 
to observations of the boy himself refer to his energy and 
tenseness, his rapidity and jerkiness of movements. Actually he 


*This constant thickening of forms is particularly noticeable in the rendering 
of the Statue of Liberty. 
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is very short and thin; he has a long neck; and he is a brunet. 
The observer’s description of the movements of the boy did 
not correspond with his description of the boy’s physique, and he 
might have realized that this individual with his strong sub- 
jective reactions would draw how he would like to look rather 
than the frequently met with self-portrait. 


W: FIND that this drawing satisfies the conditions of the two 
criteria established for a work of art. The drawing is 
expressive, and it shows some important aspects of the artist’s 
human constitution. The evidence from the drawing that finds 
corroboration in other expressions of the individual falls into 
three categories: values, personality traits, and motor behavior. 
The apparent failure of the observer in some instances may 
be ascribed to a lack of skill, or the impossibility of ascertaining 
certain qualities of an individual from his art work, or the 
observer may still be right, regardless of the fact that his 
statements are at variance with the observed behavior of the 
individual. We realize that this is one case only and that any 
sweeping generalizations would be ridiculous. We feel justified, 
however, in presenting this study as revealing a potentially rich 
point of departure for the study of the nature of art and for 
psychological investigations into the nature of man. While 
this study demonstrates that it is possible to get at some of the 
important qualities of an individual through an analysis of his 
drawing, it raises many questions: 


1. Do only drawings that are created spontaneously contain this expres- 
sion of the individual? 

2. What is the significance of the subject-matter or objective condition 
that stimulates the expression? 

3. What is the significance of the categories: values, personality traits, 
and motor behavior? Are there others? In what combinations do 
they occur in art works? 

4. Are the two criteria established sufficient for describing a work of art? 
If not, what others should be tested? 

5. Is this a rare and unusual case? [Is this the sort of thing that happens 
once in a thousand? ] Did the observer “happen to hit” by chance on 
items that could be checked? 

6. What are the implications of these findings for education? 

[Vol. XIX, No. 10] 
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Three-dimensional Living 
By ERWIN F. FREY 


CHART showing the daily experiences of most people 
Arnis probably show a gradual tapering off of 


experiences which demand living contributions, and a 
thorough replacing of them by make-believe experiences which 
empty the pocketbook and never satisfy. There is some 
justifiable anxiety concerning the quality of day-by-day 
experiences. We live in an age of reproductions. As children 
we are brought up on machine-made toys and colored repro- 
ductions of Mother Goose rhymes; we view plaster casts and 
photographs in high school; and we sit through middle age 
in a characterless chair, with silent reading, the radio, and the 
inevitable movie as lifeless companions which never completely 
respond to our needs. Even conversation has copied the 
tiresome repetition of the machine. 

Practically all of our contacts are with machine-made 
reproductions in thousands of forms. If the lives of the early 
peasants seem dull to us today, at least whatever they built was 
a part of themselves and what nourishment we get now to 
sustain ourselves culturally still comes from their efforts. 
Although less than a century ago, the variable levels of creative 
imagination in the average man enabled him to build and 
construct all the common objects we now value and collect, for 
the average man of today, the use of creative imagination has 
perhaps reached its lowest point. He learns and lives by what 
he invests in, what he makes and does. It would be folly to 
attempt to destroy our industrial accomplishments, but it is 
necessary to recognize that the majority of our experiences, 
including our jobs, though they offer pseudo experiences, 
cannot induce the highest use of our creative imagination. 

To condemn the public for a universal acceptance of repro- 
ductions is neither fair nor wise, however. In the first place, 
it does no good; in the second place, some really noble souls 
actually find that a pseudo experience may stimulate and 
promote a genuine experience. By them the reproduction is 
used as an aid to the well-rounded diet, but it does not replace 
the creative efforts of themselves or others. By far the larger 
group, however, suffer from an oppressive bondage under the 
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serfdom of a false culture. The power of all reproductions, 
which resides partly in their availability and their wide 
distribution, is a process of slow strangulation which 
extinguishes the innate capacity of the average man to use his 
creative imagination. 

The movie, the radio, and all mechanical reproductions are 
recognized as somewhat useful in our educational procedure, 
but they do not furnish a complete experience for the audience. 
Either the reproduction must be directly from the creative 
worker’s hand, mind, or presence, or it must follow from a 
reinterpretation before it has the possibility of becoming a 
reality. Reinterpretation is used in the reception of the written 
poem, play, or musical score, where the personal presence of the 
interpretive artist is a prerequisite to the possibility of using 
the whole of ourselves. All creations of the designer in an 
industrial age require reproduction to spread them to the 
masses, but they also require reinterpretation. Direct expression 
can be as empty as any reproduction, but it at least has the 
probability of becoming a genuine experience for the average 
man, a probability the reproduction never shares. 

If we were not in a cultural Sahara, a more general 
understanding would be common among the people. The 
legitimate stage would still prosper; the composer and musical 
performer would return; the architect, painter, poet, and 
sculptor would have waiting patrons; the movie and radio 
would continue to render a service which would be recognized 
as a substitute for the preferred originals. We may be certain 
that the movie, the radio, and all reproductions have not the 
educative value we attribute to them. The widest advertising, 
coupled with entertainment of a high order, loses value by 
comparison with the directly personal dissemination of the 
same information and entertainment. 

Myths, legends, superstitions go on forever; folk songs, 
all things which are passed on by word of mouth from one to 
another, have far less mortality than the printed word. Text- 
books, however, do not build a creative worker without a living 
expounder, and poetry suffers because it is no longer sung in 
the market place. Reading should be something more than 
skill at flash cards, and poetry once existed in a dimension it 
has since forfeited. 

Obviously the theory of the reproduction in art includes 
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bronze and plaster in sculpture, the colored reproduction of 
paintings, the photograph, and all forms which do not submit 
to the personal contact of their creator. You do not build an 
appreciation of these forms by employing the inert reproduction 
in education; it is built by actual contact with originals. 


zz . experience must be a give-and-take process; it does 
not take place when it is entirely visual or auditory. All 
reproductions promote a situation which is concerned with the 
audience taking and giving as little as possible. Though one 
can enjoy a reproduction in all its forms there is little contribut- 
ing in such a pastime, and one is not altered by it. 

Today there are plenty of men who will do a good job, if 
you plan their work for them and patiently stand by assuming 
complete responsibility until the work is completed, but it is 
hard to find workers with a creative attitude, with initiative 
and a certain vision. Evidence, seen in men’s desire to make 
money by some short-cut, indicates that we discourage creative 
imagination in most fields. The machine can assume only part 
of the blame because the lack of creative imagination has found 
its way into education, religion, the arts, and our everyday 
behavior. 

We hear a great deal about the average man who thinks but 
never feels his way through a problem. He is a continual bore 
to the intellectual, and he in turn invariably returns the 
compliment and is bored by both the college graduate and the 
schoolteacher. Both types are strangely alike; they are scared 
to death of that demon, their imagination, long since replaced 
by an artificial smugness, and their efforts are confined to 
editing and assembling, operating within a closed circle which 
precludes vision and understanding. 

Since I speak of a major sickness common to most of us 
today and not peculiar to any class or profession, I might 
perhaps further illustrate my meaning. We have too many 
doctors who know their medicine but lack vision to adjust their 
treatment to the specific case at hand. We have lawyers who 
know their precedents but lack the capacity to interpret their 
problem with a sympathetic understanding of its unique 
relationship to the period in which we live. We have countless 
teachers whose teaching apes the job of the machine operator. 
We lost patience long ago with the artist who builds an empty 
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shell for a sterile audience and rarely indulges in a full-fisted 
creative experience. These unfortunates, to whom I am closely 
related, have few real appetites and passions; they are helpless 
victims of a mechanized society and a slavish thought pattern, 
functioning cog-like but divorced from the living of a full life. 


oo quality I am emphasizing has suffered countless abuses 
in the extraordinary attempt to make man literate, intellec- 
tual, and scientific. Our industrial and scientific victories, which 
have shaped the belief of our twentieth-century citizen, have 
failed in developing the whole man. 

If literacy can dominate illiteracy—and that is the hope 
of education—creative imagination in the average man must 
grow. That imagination has remained in an inert state simply 
because our daily contacts and experiences make no demand 
whatsoever on our inventiveness, resourcefulness, or inner 
vision. We are accustomed to being told and are not schooled 
in thoughtful inquiry. 

The robot-like existence which men live apparently inten- 
sifies their inherent urge to indulge in creative experience. 
Otherwise, golf, travel, crime, athletics, and other agents that 
release an unknown pressure, would not assume the importance 
they do today. These activities become a necessity for the 
average man and provide an outlet for the use of the creative 
imagination, an outlet his daily job or spare time rarely 
furnishes. 

There still exist on the fringe of this vicious circle, however, 
individuals, not always educated, on whom we can rely to build 
and retain a vital culture. They are superior but simple men 
who live a full-time creative existence. Their job, whatever 
it may be, calls for the development of their imaginations. 
They do not assume a pseudo culture. They are the hope of the 
future unless we can find some way to intensify and use our 
own creative imagination. 

I can offer no statistical proof of my thesis. There is, 
perhaps, little to be gained by proving a condition that is obvious 
to all who do not spend the most of their time in strait-jackets. 
Life is too short to prove that one is alive. There seems to be 
only one way to prove the moment and that is by living it. 

Jobs and hobbies which encourage the ordinary citizen to 
construct and interpret, vicarious experience whose purpose is 
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the use of the individual’s creative imagination, are our 
greatest needs to day. The teaching of music and art in most 
schools is encouraging evidence for the future providing these 
subjects are not taught by a one-way process as many subjects 
are. The entire resources of both teacher and student must meet 
in a common effort. Music and art can quickly become dead 
languages like Latin and Greek, which are dead only because 
the unimaginative teacher killed them. 

What people believe is important, and it is questionable 
whether logical proof can make them believe otherwise. We 
know war is destructive but many apparently believe in it. 
Superstitions flourish even though we know better. It has been 
proved that alcohol is a depressant, but people still have a gay 
time with it. If it is desirable to control what people believe, 
then something more than factual proof is necessary. Education 
has been either slow or afraid to use a genuine appeal to the 
imagination and apparently has not understood that brains are 
not just formal rational mechanisms. 

There is something final but incomplete, something unsat- 
isfying and offering no future, about every reproduction or 
machine-made product. We apparently lose the integrity of 
the whole reproduction and destroy its relation to living. 

[Vol. XIX, No. 10] 


Teacher Recommendation Service 


DMINISTRATORS who are looking for able teachers may get 
help from the Appointments Division, the Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State University. In this office are 
registered the credentials of more than five thousand teachers, 
mostly experienced, which include those of more than four 
hundred students who will graduate from teacher-training 
courses in 1940. Many have Masters’ or Doctors’ degrees. 
The large number enrolled makes it possible for the 
Appointments Division to suggest well-trained persons suited 
for a wide range of positions. Requests will be answered 
promptly, carefully, and candidly by Earl W. Anderson or 
Mary A. Ewan, Appointments Office, Ohio State University. 








EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Channels of Opportunity 
EING hit by phrases is one of the varied events which 
B add interest to living. Last week I attended the major 
meeting of the supporters of a community-house project 
in the local city and listened to the program, but chiefly to the 
director’s story about what the center was doing for ragamuffin 
boys and underprivileged girls. The idea I carried away was 
that he thought he was developing channels of opportunity for 
his children. 

Usually when we speak of a youth getting an opportunity 
we think of it as something outside of himself. He gets an 
opportunity. Opportunity is a passer-by who knocks at his 
door. The boy finds an opening. The opportunity is out there— 
a job, a chance, a career. He goes out and discovers it. It is 
separate from him, in the environment. " 

America has long been known as the land of opportunity 
where every child can hope some day to find his opportunity as 
naturally as water runs down hill, but recently there have been 
no channels; the water runs down into a sluggish marsh and 
stops. Three millions or more are without personal channels. 
They are indistinguishable components of a dead lowland 
without any progress toward individual opportunities of their 
own. Channels must be dug to produce the onward flow. 

But the director seemed to have another idea in mind. 
None knew better than he that there were few external oppor- 
tunities for his children. They were still too young and jobs 
were scarce. He spoke of his children developing their own 
channels of opportunity. He emphasized the abilities and 
interests of children rather than openings. His philosophy was 
to direct the varied abilities of children into the channels that 
were natural to them. He would let them dig their own and get 
ready for the external opportunities that would come later. 

This is a good idea for school people. We have assumed, 
on the whole, that our business is to develop children’s ability 
to learn school subjects—an important but a narrow ability. 
A broader range of abilities is present in children. 

Some children may channel their opportunities by enthusi- 
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astically and happily giving all they have to working with 
people, doing things in which people are involved, as leaders 
or as teamworkers. That may be their great natural talent, 
their channel of opportunity. Other children give all they 
have to the creation of things with their hands—useful things 
and beautiful things. Still others get creative satisfaction as 
deep and joyous as they will ever feel from play acting and 
dramatic expression. 

Each has his own abilities and loves whether he lives on 
Park Avenue or in the slums. To an amazing degree one feels 
this whenever he looks at the work of the underprivileged 
when they are given free opportunity to create the things they 
love to do. In boys and girls there is a wealth of human power 
waiting to be channeled. America will be a land of oppor- 
tunity in truth when we fully act upon the principle that the 
spectacular chance for children is to let them develop their 
human energies in the direction in which the individuals will 
attain their greatest happiness and thereby render their greatest 
service. Sometimes it seems that when exclusive emphasis is 
placed upon learning school subjects and the tools of learning 
we are exalting the means and losing sight of the end. At other 
times, however, as we notice the changes of half a century, we 
are encouraged by the sight of broadened programs in the 
schools which progressively are taking in more and more of 
the abilities and energies of children and helping them to dig 
their own channels of opportunity. W.WC 


Reading Institute, Ohio State University 


ORKSHOP groups will be arranged as a part of the Reading 

Institute to be held at Ohio State University from June 
24 to June 29. In these groups persons having similar interests 
and problems in reading may work together and share with 
each other the wisdom they have gained from experience. 
Members of the College staff whose interests lie nearest to 
the problems of the group will act as consultants and will 
enlist the facilities of the University—interviews with interested 
specialists in related areas, observations in the University School, 
and suggestions regarding the pertinence of certain books or 
exhibits—in a creative attack on the actual problems of the 
participants within the particular workshop. 
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READINGS 
Books to Read 


LowENFELD, Victor. The Nature of Creative Activity. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1939. xvii-+272 pp. 

This important book should be available to every art teacher who aids 
children to express creatively their developing relationships to the world 
about them. Art teachers who teach children to make pictures that suit adult 
criteria of taste—well, we hope that they read it too. For educators in 
general, the work is a contribution to our meager understanding of childhood. 

To my knowledge this is the first book of its kind in the field of art 
education. Mr. Lowenfeld, after years of close observation of children, 
presents an accumulation of scientific data concerning the creative process as a 
basis for his theoretical conclusions. The fact that the author worked prin- 
cipally at the Vienna Institute for the Blind and the fact that his subjects 
were blind and partially blind children do not mean, as one might assume, 
that the results of his studies are of import for visually handicapped children 
alone. On the contrary, his theory that two creative types can be distinguished 
in children is of great significance in the field of art teaching, and his 
demonstration of the developmental stages of art production in children of 
the two types is clear, well documented, and extremely valuable. Mr. Lowen- 
feld is at present located at Hampton Institute in Virginia. We wish him 


happiness and success in his new life in America. 
PP James W. Grimes 


O’Hara, Exior. Art Teachers’ Primer. New York: Minton, Balch and 
Company, 1939. 180 pp. 

We hope that there will not be too many teachers who need an art 
primer. Teachers should be beyond this stage before they are permitted to 
run riot with the lives of our children, but perhaps this primer is directed 
toward the needs of those who want to dabble a little in water color. Mr. 
O’Hara does fancy himself quite an educational authority though, for with 
an air of childish discovery, he finds that student participation in the teaching 
process is a good thing. It actually works! he cries. Shucks, Mr. O’Hara, 
we knew that a long time ago. 

Easy graded lessons constitute the contribution of this primer to art 
education. You learn first to do this, then you learn to do that, then the other 
thing; and finally, toward the end of the course, you put it all together and 
—you have a work of art! We cannot recommend this book to our readers. 

James W. Grimes 


Noruinc, Ernest. Perspective Made Easy. New York: Macmillan Company, 
1939. xii+203 pp. 

Publishers’ lists are shot full of such titles as “Teaching Made Easy,” 
“The Piano in Six Easy Lessons,” “It Is Easy To Be a Social Success,” and 
the like. Of course, what we have is always the same old impotent offering 
of a magic formula, a trick that, if only applied according to directions, will 
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wipe the slate clean of troubles. The symptoms catered to by this kind of 
pseudoeducational offering are marked by such sighings as, “If only I could 
take a Master’s degree,” “If only I ate bran for breakfast,” “If only I could 
attend the Progressive Education Conference.” 

Perspective is not easy; it is a discipline technique, mastered only by those 
to whom it is important—principally architects and mechanical draftsmen. 
For such, the book is inadequate. While the place and importance of mechan- 
ical perspective as a dogmatic system to be taught and used as a way of 
drawing by art students are still being discussed in the backwashes of our 
educational system, the main question was fought over and settled so many 
years ago now that this book takes on a certain air of quaintness which is 
possibly its chief attraction. The perspective drawings which are reproduced 
amply illustrate the fallacies of the text. The only antidote to this kind 
of thing that I can think of, is the folklore wisdom contained in “Beware 


the Greeks bearing gifts. James W: Cotcens 


Winstow, Leon Loyat. The Integrated School Art Program. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1939. xiv-+391 pp. 

This is an inspirational yet practical book on art which should prove 
of interest to both teachers and persons outside the teaching profession. It 
was prepared as a “co-operative enterprise of a group of teachers and students,” 
with its purpose “not to furnish subject-matter for the curriculum but to 
indicate how subject-matter is to be made use of in learning; to promote 
a point of view in art education; and to provide a foundation of the 
techniques employed in the teaching of art that bear a definite and positive 
relationship to the curriculum as a whole.” 

The illustrations for suggested units of art for the elementary, junior-, 
and senior—high-school levels should serve as a point of departure for teachers 
in the transitional school situation to show how art experiences can be more 
integrally related to the life of the child. Pertinent discussions on the place 
of art in the scheme of living today, quotations from authorities on the 
subject, book lists, sources of prints of good pictures, the value of a school 
museum, and notes on “art appreciation” are available to the reader. 

Even though the author has purposely avoided the “extreme,” is it too 
much to hope that sometime, not too far distant, art teachers will be ready 
for a sequel to this book which will present these same principles of teaching 


ideal “integrated school art program”? 
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BREED, FREDERICK S. Education and the New Realism. New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1939. xx-++237 pp. 

In this book the author suggests a way of getting American education out 
of its present state of confusion—a state for which he believes progressive 
education is largely responsible. He further believes that the application of 
progressive education in the schoolroom has led to a situation in which all 
discipline is being abandoned and the pupil encouraged to believe that his best 
bet for a successful life consists in following his impulses, It is Dewey and 
the “progressives” who receive the credit, or rather discredit, for much of the 
academic mess into which modern progressivism has got us. 
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As an antidote for the situation, Mr. Breed proposes placing education on 
a basis approaching the sciences, which means that it will have fundamental 
principles capable of being stated and justified. Rather than encourage the 
students to create ideas, as the “progressives” are doing, he would have them 
follow scientific procedure to the extent that they would discover for them- 
selves the truths which the wise men of the ages have unfolded before them. 
Since this application is to be made to the social studies as well as to the 
sciences, the implication is clear that the author wishes to get back to the 
subject-matter emphasis in education. Apparently the progress that the schools 
have for the past twenty years been making away from subject-matter domina- 
tion toward a concern for the needs of the individual is in danger of attack. 

Aside from this, the most severe criticism of this book is the author’s 
misinterpretation of Dewey and the Pragmatists. One who is inclined to blame 
Dewey for the licensed freedom permitted in the modern progressive school 
has only to refer to Dewey’s most important educational treatise, Democracy 
and Education, in order to determine what is his true conception of the 
purpose that education should serve. One finds it rather difficult to reconcile 
the central theme of this book, which says that education is the process by 
which society renews itself, with the contention that Dewey wants to disregard 
the importance of external influences in the education of the individual. 
Dewey seems to have been identified with Rousseau, a philosopher from whom 
he is in reality almost as far removed as the behaviorist from the dynamicist. 

The fear that modern education is leaning too strongly in the direction 
of individual expression, at the expense of social control, may be to a certain 
extent justified; but do we have to discourage creative thinking on the part 
of the student in order to teach the importance of social control? Do not 
present-day social problems, discussed in an atmosphere of unbiased criticism 
and with full awareness of social needs, present as good opportunity in this 
respect as would a return to traditional content in our curriculum? This is a 
matter which the book has apparently left out of account. 

These criticisms, however, need not detract from the true worth of the 
book. From the standpoint of an analysis of the present educational situation 
which is not only penetrating but readable, it is a real contribution to educa- 


tional literature. 
Jesse J. Pucu 


Zanesville, Ohio 


FisHBEIN, Morris. Do You Want to Become a DOCTOR? New York: 
Frederick A Stokes Company, 1939. viiit++176 pp. 

Croox, Witsur F. Do You Want to Become a BANKER? New York: 
Frederick A Stokes Company, 1939. xi-+-179 pp. 

These two volumes are the first of a series which Frederick A. Stokes 
Company expects to publish in the field of occupational descriptions, The 
series is to cover the major professions—each volume to be written by an 
“expert” in the profession, “leaders who speak with candor and authority on 
the problems confronting youth in search of a chosen calling.” 

The book by Dr. Fishbein, editor of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, is well written for the student who is about to enter college. The 
discussions of preparation for medical school, the choice of a school, costs of 
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education, internship, and licensing are comprehensive, and are supported 
with up-to-date, authoritative, and well-organized data. Trends within the 
field toward hospitalization, specialization, development of auxiliary profes- 
sions, and socialization are reviewed for their meaning to the prospective 
doctor. The treatment is lucid, meaty, non-technical, and decidedly interest- 
ing. It is an outstanding book. 

The volume by Mr. Crook, vice-president of the Chemical Bank and 
Trust Company of New York, could best be used by the young bank employee 
who wants to get ahead or the college man who has already seriously explored 
the banking field. It will hardly help the high-school graduate who is still 
“looking around.” This may not be a disadvantage, however, since one seems 
well convinced by the book that banking is no place for the man who has not 
a clear purpose and a clear head. The complex functions of a bank and the 
variety of financial institutions are emphasized. The writing itself, however, 
is clear, so that the book will be much appreciated by those who are ready to 


use it. 
Ross L. Mooney 


BrainarD, Pau Porter. What about Yourself? Success with People. Los 
Angeles, California: H. H. McClure Publishing Company, 1939. 221 pp. 
This book is obviously intended for use with students of high-school age. 
For this age-group it possibly has many things to recommend it. After looking 
over the flood of material coming from the presses now for use in social studies 
in the high school, one wishes for more factual material, more reports of valid 
scientific studies, and less of the uplift, emotional type of writing. 

As this type of book goes, this one is well done. It has illustrations of the 
cartoon type which really make their point in most instances. It furnishes the 
reader with numerous interesting projects to do to estimate his own status and 
to motivate further thinking and, possibly, developing. Its bibliographic cita- 
tions are in general of the type represented by the more popular writers of the 
mental-hygiene and self-improvement group. 

The book is divided into three parts: The Foundations of Personality, 
Parts of the Personality, and Transforming Your Personality. It is replete with 
anecdotal illustrative material. Its point of view seems sound and well taken in 


the light of psychology. Emity L. Stocp1Lu 


Fepper, Rutu. A Girl Grows Up. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1939. xix-+235 pp. 

This book deals with problems faced by teen-age girls and is relatively 
unusual in purpose and treatment. The author bases her remarks upon exten- 
sive practical experience with junior— and senior—high-school girls; she con- 
siders these adolescents her audience. Four major aspects of life adjustment are 
presented in light of a background discussion dealing with the problems of 
personality development and emotional maturity: problems of family 
relationships, boy-and-girl relationships, vocational adjustment, and the 
development of a workable life philosophy. 

The avowed purpose of the book “is not to give ready-made answers for 
questions which girls ask but to give information about certain fundamentals 
of behavior. By means of this information girls can establish and judge their 
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own points of view regarding their behavior.” The author’s thinking in regard 
to girls’ problems has been stimulated by questions which she has been asked 
by adolescents in club groups, discussion groups, and personal interviews during 
a six-year period of counseling service. The problems are admirably discussed 
in language adolescents will understand. Although technical terminology is 
largely avoided, the psychological foundation for suggested treatment of 
problems is subtly integrated. 

There are a number of illustrations and an excellent suggested list of read- 
ings classified according to major areas of life adjustment included in the book. 
This volume is recommended as a handbook to young women of early under- 


graduate college days, as well as adolescent girls of junior— and senior—high- 
school age. D 
oris CLICKENGER 


Approaches to the Measurement of Values 
[Continued from page 282} 
a decision on the part of the student that many values put forth by the teacher 
are worthy of investigation. 

There is, of course, nothing original in this recording of 
techniques. Bringing them together in one place and associating 
them with the profession of teaching may serve to stimulate 
teachers to rethink the procedures which they use to aid students 
in reconstructing values. The point must be emphasized that 
these techniques are not presented as “good” or “bad.” The 
requirements of the situation will determine their appropriate- 
ness and the consequence of their use will determine their worth. 
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